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Tsaran 62: 10.—Go through, go through the gates: pre- 
pare ye the way of the people; cast up, cast up the high- 
way ; gather out the stones. Lift up a standard for the peo- 
ple.” 


Since I have been permitted, through your 
indulgence, to see much that is interesting in 
connection with great events now being enacted 
for our people, it is, perhaps, fitting that I 
should make to you some report of so much as 
really pertains to important questions of our 
national life. 

The period which has elapsed since I parted 
from you has been most eventful. It has in- 
cluded the close of this gigantic rebellion as an 
organized warfare. Mostsignally did this great 
fact appear in the region where my visit was 
made. Last year, when I left you for a season, 
I saw Charleston from the distance ; looking on 
it from the ramparts of a fort, from which 
shells were being hurled into its homes, while 
its stubborn defences made its final capture 
seem a weary task. Now I could enter its pre- 
cincts to see our victorious army occupying 
what were left of its princely dwellings, and 
dictating to the once haughty citizens. At 
Fort Sumter, which then reared its battered but 
still formidable mass, a perfect barrier to our 
approach, I this time saw Anderson raise the 
flag which four years ago he had carried away ; 
and the booming of a hundred guns from ships 
and forts, music of bands and cheers of a loyal 
multitude, as they greeted the symbol of na- 
tional authority, told of the victory and prog- 
ress that had crowned our arms. But even on 
that day all had not been done, forstill some ar- 
mies were left in the field. Hundreds of work- 
men were still busy with military and naval 


preparations at the great depot at Hilton Head, 
and a week after the Sumter celebration I saw, 
at Georgetown, the return of a large expedition 
into the interior of South Carolina, with all the 
accompaniments of plunder and excitement that 
show the terrible mercilessness of war. 

But before my return the close had really 
come. At Hilton Head came an order suspend- 
ing military works ; and the day I left I sat on 


the silent beach, where only a few days before 
the sounds of axe and hammer had been so in- 


cessant, and saw the vessel sail away that bore 
the late president of the Confederacy, an inglo- 
rious captive, taking his last look at his vaunted 
realm. 

The war is over. That part of our dutie® 
which pertained to it is accomplished ; and it is 
history now. But this only enables us to real- 
ize the better what yet remains—the work of 
reconstruction—which is only just begun ; and 
which now presents itself to our nation, as 
mighty a task and as perplexing a problem as 
that which has thus been ended. There is for 
us now the work signified by the Prophet. 
«Go through, go through the gates. Prepare 
ye the way of the people; cast up, cast up the 
highway ; gather out the stones.” 

It is because I feel very deeply the magni- 
tude of this work before us, and the need there 
is that every citizen shal] understand whatever 
may help to illustrate it, that I think it not in- 
appropriate to use this hour to-day for giving 
such items of information and suggestion in re- 
gard to it as my visit has enabled me to offer. 

J. And the first point is, as to how far we 
may count on the reality of peace. To answer 


this I will state as fairly as I can what my ob- 
servation has led me to believe in regard to the 
present attitude and feeling of the Southern 
people. 

Let me speak first of those in civil life. There 
are in the South a few who have, from the be- 
ginning till now, been-really loyal to the Union, 
and by no class of patriots has there been shown 
more noble devotion or more heroic will. It 
was harder to remain true to the country there, 
where not only danger threatened such fidelity, 
but where malign misrepresentations and contin- 
ual suppressing of the truth made this fidelity 
rest on a firm faith in principles alone, than it 
was to go, under the encouragements which 
have always attended our cause at the North, 
to the perils and privations of the battle-field. 
These persons are now, of course, among the na- 
tion’s truest friends, But these loyal men 
were fewer than any of us believed. 

There is another class of men, some of whom 
in the beginning were opposed to the act of se- 
cession, but who finally were carried along 
with the current, who understand that the 
thing is over, that government is entirely tri- 
umphant, and whose only wish now is to have 
order reéstablished as soon asitmay. They take 
the oath of allegiance with a sincere purpose 
faithfully to observe it. When you talk with 
them they will not deny their sympathy with 
the rebel cause, but you feel that they are 
thoroughly persuaded of their mistake, and 
that their present attitude is creditable and 
safe. I think it is all that we havea right to 
demand. I regret to say, however, that from 
my observation this class also is much smaller 
than is generally believed. 

The large majority of persons in civil life are 
still as unfit to be trusted for any fidelity to the 
government, except so far as it is enforced, as 
they were during the prosperous days of the re- 
bellion. Even among those who, for the sake 
of the protection to their property, have taken 
‘the oath of allegiance, there are very many 
who are as hostile as before. The same idea of 
honor which justified them to their own con- 
sciences when they put into the field their sol- 
diers who had returned on parole, and when, 
in so many ways, they violated pledged faith, 
makes them hold this oath no further binding 
than they are held to it by motives of interest 
or fear. 


Those who have been connected with the 
army may also be divided into different classes. 
Some of them have served against their will ; 
others did so only because they felt that honor 
required that they should be faithful to their 
State, and they now, tired and sickened by the 
horrors of war, heartily rejoice that they can 
honorably return to their relations to the old 
flag. Others, again, who have been earnest 
approvers of the rebellion, are willing to own 
that now, since it has failed, they have no 
course left but to submit, and are ready to be 
good citizens again. 

But these classes embrace a much smaller 
proportion of the army than is generally be- 
lieved. Among the officers, much the larger 
portion, though they are courteous to their 
captors and obey the etiquette of war, do not 
disguise the fact of their undiminished hatred 
of the Union. There are many things which 
now tend to make it greater than ever. They 
go to their homes to find everything changed— 
and changed ina way to aggravate them, at 
every point. Their fortunes are destroyed ; 
their neighborhoods broken up. And, what is 
most galling of all, their proud social position 
is entirely gone. Enterprising men from the 
North, out of the industrious class which they 
so much despised, will come in to take places 
of increasing influence by their side, and (they 
see plainly enough) will soon outstrip them in 
all that material prosperity and intellectual ac- 
tivity which gives a controlling power. And, 
to crown all, the negro not only is lost as prop- 
erty, but is already claiming, with the likeli- 
hood of receiving, equal civil and political 
rights with themselves. What shall they do? 
It is not surprising that, with their habits and 
views, they find it hard. to acquiesce, and the 
number who will patiently return in a frame of 
mind suited to begin the work of cementing 
our harmonious relations again is very small. 
Some declare that, as soon as they recover the 
wreck of their fortunes, they shall go abroad. 
Some, believing that the profession of arms af- 
fords now their only avenue to success, intend 
to offer their services to some foreign power, 
not disguising the hope that they may sometime 
be again in hostility to the United States. 
Many are about to go to Mexico, to ally them- 
selves with this intent on the side of Maximil- 
ian. Some of them, in that spirit which they - 


call chivalry, out of which duelling and the 
like practices spring, take comfort in believing 
that opportunities are yet to be offered for tak- 
ing vengeance for fancied wrongs in a private 
way, and say that in travelling abroad, or other 
ways of exposure, certain obnoxious ones will 
yet learn the power of the Southern wrath. From 
all that I could learn of the practices of the 
Southern army, the war has made this spirit of 
chivalry more dangerous to civil quiet than it 
was before. 

Among the common soldiers there are prob- 
ably many who long to become peaceful citi- 
zens again, and if circumstances permit, they 
will begin industrial pursuits, with no desire 
again to disturb the peace. The only fear as 
respects these is, (the same as in the case of our 
own soldiers) that the interrupted habits of in- 
dustry, and especially the loss of self-reliant 
enterprise consequent upon the strict habit of 
obedience required of the soldier, may stand in 
the way of their thrift, and consequently of their 
contentment. But there is besides a large 
mass of ignorant and unprincipled men, whose 
only political principles are hatred of the North- 
ern ‘Black Republicans,’ and support of the 
sovereignty of States—and their only religious 
belief, the Divine appointment of slavery. The 
experience of the last four years has taught 


_ them habits of endurance and love of rough ex- 


citement. Half a pound of bacon and a quart 
of meal a day satisfies all their wants; give 
them that, anda rifle and ammunition, and the 
chances to maraud, and their highest aspiration 
is secured. They hope for nothing better than 
a ‘‘border ruffian’’ kind of life, with power to 
disturb and annoy at will. 

l have thus reviewed the elements, as they 
now exist, of white Southern society ; that is to 
say, of the only classes who by State laws 
would have any political voice if the States 
should have accorded to them now the right to 
legislate for themselves. By the constitution of 
South Carolina the qualification for voter is 
that one be a free, white citizen, two years resi- 
dent in the State and six months in the district 
where the vote is cast. Ido not pretend to 
any political knowledge, but I do claim to have 
hada good opportunity for observing Southern 
people as they are to-day in South Carolina and 
Georgia, as I have seen them, in their homes 
and in their public meetings, and I have nv hes- 


itation in saying that, inmy judgment, to give 
them now their wonted political rights would 
be, if not to imperil again all for which we 
have fought, at least to retard unnecessarily 
the establishment of peace and order. 

The people of South Carolina and Georgia 
are beginning now to hold meetings and make 


Joyal professions, in hope that by promptly de- 


claring their desire to be in the Union again 
they may receive greater leniency and ampler 
restoration of privileges from the Federal gov- 
ernment. I think no one can ‘be really ac- 
quainted with the character of these meetings, 
and of the persons who attend them, and not 
feel deeply solicitous lest government shall be 
too much influenced by the representations they 
make. 

I believe the only safe course is to continue 
to hold military control of the conquered States 
until the condition of things shall have changed. 
This will change in two ways. First, by the in- 
pouring of an entirely new element of popula- 
tion. Secondly, by the change in the sentiment 
of the Southern people themselves. And a year or 
two hence the people will be prepared to adopt 
measures that would be impossible now, and 
will then be hampered by the results of pre- 
mature action if State organization should be 
at once allowed. 

I spoke of the change likely to occur in the 
feelings of the South. Some speak as though 
there was little hope of such a change. I have 
conversed with prominent Southern men and 
women who say that it is impossible ; that they 
and their children after them will always hold 
the feelings of hatred to the Union and its de- 
fenders which they now entertain. They say 
that tenacity of sentiment is one of the char- 
acteristics of the Southern race, and that they 
are not to be moved from convictions once en- 
tertained. They urge as proof their constant 
adherence to certain Southern doctrines. I do 
not, however, believe in such a representation, 
but think that on the contrary they are very 
easily influenced, and the reason why they held 
so tenaciously to those Southern doctrines was, 
that the influence was all one way. I have in- 
stances in mind of change of feeling through 
intercourse with Northern men, during the short 
interval that has now elapsed, which illustrate 
this, and prove to me that the vehement prot- 
estations, on the part of Southern men, in re- 


gard to the ‘‘impossibility of ever submitting to 
negro citizenship and social democracy and 
friendship with the North,’? no more prove 
that they may not do so very soon, than their 
equally positive vauntings about ‘dying in the 
last ditch”’ proved that there must be an entire 
obliteration of fighting men before their confed- 
eracy would yield. 

The fact is, they are as easily influenced and 
versatile as they are intense in the feeling they 
chance to hold, and I see no reason why, if a 
proper method of dealing with them is pursued, 
we may not expect within a reasonable period, 
a pleasant harmony between the people of the 
two divided sections of our land. 

Isay if a proper method is pursued—and this 
method I believe to be, while affording them 
protection and kindness, and unrestricted busi- 
ness and industrial opportunities,—io keep a 
firm hold upon them that shall restrain them from 
every act of disobedience and continually compel 
their respect. 

A little consideration of the principles of hu- 
man nature, I think, makes the good sense of 
such counsel toappear. We know that, if a 
man under excitement is allowed to speak his 
mind and act his will, the very giving vent to 
his feelings increases them, while it occasions 
antagonism on the part of their object such as 
might lead to violence and harm. I could see 
at the South many points of irritation where, 
if the Southern people were allowed to act un- 
restrained, they might be led to say and do 
what would lead to equally excited act and 
word on the other side, and finally to serious 
dificulty, when I was sure that, if the feeling 
could be repressed till familiarity with the new 
state of things enabled the irritation to subside, 
a gradual acquiescence would be ensured. In 
fact, it is a simple application of accepted prin- 
ciples of surgery. The treatment of a ragged 
wound is, while trusting chiefly to nature’s re- 
cuperative power, yet first to bring the parts to- 
gether and bind them by a firm bandage in their 
place till there has been time for the flesh to 
heal and the ligaments to unite. Precisely the 
same principle holds for the cementing of these 
torn ties of sentiment and brotherly feeling. 
The natural working of social intercourse will 
be the proper cure ; but the parts need bandag- 
ing for awhile. And the simplest compress | is a 
strong military force. 


II. As to the material interests of the South. 
I reviewed with one of the leading merchants of 
Savannah the present condition of Georgia, 
and found, taking as a basis the census of 1860, 
the following results : 

The estimated wealth of the State, according 
to that census, was :— 


Amount Aggregate 
of property saved. of property lost. 

443,364 slaves sate $271,620,405 

i 18,531,687 

«+ 10,000,000 86,124,701 

Capital in manufactures. ... 1,000,000 8,428,182 
Shipping and tonnage...... 681,732 
Household furniture....... 2,125,045 

Land, average per acre 

ABs ai sain elosth o beibinies Tag, 547 880 

Bank capital. ......eeeeees 12,479,111 

Railroads .....ssessssevees 9,000,000 9,000,000 

$172,804,657 $396,184,036 


This state of things necessitatesa very radical 
change in the social and political condition of 
the State. The property left (supposing that 
the former owners are permitted to retain it,) is 
chiefly land, mostly held in large estates. It 
was the habit of these landholders to invest 
what remained of their income after paying the 
expenses of the year, by buying more land and 
moreslaves. Now it will be absolutely necessa- 
ry for these proprietors, in order to procure 
means of living and of carrying on the land, to 
sell portions of their land. It will be pur- 
chased chiefly by immigrants from the North, 


and from Europe, enterprising, industrious . 


men. And this not only secures a new element 
of population, but changes a system of landed 
aristocracy into one more nearly approaching 
that of our New England society. It needs not 
to be argued what an important feature of hope- 
fulness is here. So important does it seem to 
me, that I hold it now one of the most useful 
things towards regenerating the South and aid- 
ing in its reconstruction, to encourage the emi- 
gration there of the right sort of men, filled with 
New England habits and ideas. It is no mat- 
ter what their profession or their taste may be. 
There is an opening for all. There is need of 
farmers to carry on that splendid land,—which 
Southern planters say it is hopeless to try to 
till except with slaves, but which there is rea- 
son to believe will be greatly increased in pro- 
ductiveness under free labor and an application 
of improved methods of agriculture. There is 
need of capitalists to build saw-mills and rail- 
roads, and give a general start to the activity 
of business; and the condition of affairs ig 


~ 


tempting enough to lure them. ‘There is need 
of mechanics. It is surprising how entirely 
they were always dependent for mechanical skill 
on the North. I saw many pieces of work 
begun before the war, and in hands of North- 
ern contractors, which were suspended when 
hostilities compelled the contractors to leave, 
and have never been touched since. There is 
need of educated and professional men. The 
leading men in most professions have either 
died, or left the country, or suffered forfeiture 
of political rights, and it seems inevitable that 
all professional and public service must devolve 
upon new men who shall move in from abroad. 
Tt can easily be seen how vastly important it’is 
that a right class of men shall go into all these 
branches of service. And I think now that one 
of the best branches of missionary work will be 
to induce to locate there, as capitalists, as 
farmers, as mechanics, as lawyers and statesmen, 
men of high principle, and enlightened minds, 
and industrious habits, and correct ideas of the 
best interests of a State. They will then call 
for what we commonly term missionaries, viz., 
teachers and ministers, and will support them 
themselves. Ido not mean by this to discour- 
age sending them other missionaries mean- 
‘ime. For until society becomes sufficiently es- 
tiblished to feel the need, there is work for 
n oral and religious teachers in the reconstruc- 
tion to be achieved, and more can be done these 
ext two years than in ten of ordinary life. 


y III. I have not yet spoken of one subject, 


which is vastly important, both in itself and for 
its bearing upon the prospects of the South. I 
mean the condition and character of the blacks 
and the probable effects of emancipation as re- 
gards the question of labor and society and the 
welfare of both races. 

It is the question of the day, and I made it 
my especial care to examine into it by careful 
inquiry in every point of view. In the limits 
of this discourse I cannot give the facts upon 
which my conclusions are based, but a few of 
these conclusions I will attempt to state. 

And first a few words in general as to the 
present condition of the colored people. There 
are certain’localities where the negroes are still 
living with their masters, substantially the same 
as before. But wherever our armies have gone 
the old relations are broken up, and great num- 
bers have left their homes and followed the 


armies to the cities on the coast. Nothing 
could exceed the destitution of these people 
after the weariness and exposure attendant upon 
such a march. Thousands of them came in to 
Savannah with Sherman’s army, many of them 
in the most pitiable condition. And in the 
various expeditions since made from Charleston 
or Savannah, or other places on the coast, the 
same has been repeated, and up to the present 
tiine some 95,000 in all, under such circum- 
stances as I have described, have been received 
and provided for by the Superintendent of 
Freedmen’s affairs. I saw over 3,000 arrive 
one day at Georgetown, with a military expe- 
dition from the interior of South Carolina—a 
medley multitude, with no homes or means of 
livelihood, no education or habits of indepen- 
dence. Of course there isa necessity that at 
first they shall be fed and clothed by govern- 
ment. Then they are conveyed to the various 
islands on the coast which Sherman caused to 
be appropriated to the purpose, and portions of 
land are given to them by families, and they 
are encouraged to go to work. Of course they 
must still be fed until they have an opportunity 
to raise something for themselves, and this fact 
of learning, as their first lesson in freedom, to 
receive gratuitous support, together with the 
novel excitement of their position, naturally 
create no very favorable conditions for stimulus 
to persistent and energetis industry. In addi- 
tion to these island colonists very large num- 
bers have congregated in the cities. In Charles- 
ton there are now 30,000, who, with compar- 
atively little opportunity to labor, are exposed 
to all the excitements incident to such a state 
of things. 

To make it worse, many well-disposed but 
ill-judging friends of the colored people are 
busy among them, inflaming them by exciting 
appeals, and giving them exalted ideas of their 
own position which tend to anything rather than 
encourage a patient assumption of the duties 
before them. I mention all these unfavorable 
circumstances because they add to the value of 
whatever I may be enabled to testify as to the 
encouraging symptoms in regard to the behavior 
and prospects of the race. 

You know the apprehensions of massacre and 
insubordination in connection with the sudden 
emancipation of the blacks. Certainly, there 
has keen ample opportunity for it, and enough 


to excite it; but through all this period of con- 
fusion there has been nothing of the sort. 
Many a white family has been living far 
from any protectors, in the midst of their 
former slaves. These, perhaps, since they have 
known of their liberty, may have refused to 
work, and may have shown the excitement nat- 
ural to such a condition ; but the instances 
where crime or violence have ensued are very 
rare, and the few that have occurred can gen- 
erally be traced to such provocations as make 
them almost excusable. I did not hear of an 
instance of intoxication among the blacks dur- 
ing the whole of my stay ; and hardly did I hear 
anangry or excited word. Col. Woodford, who 
commanded Charleston the first month after the 
evacuation, told me an incident that illustrates 
the good behavior of the blacks. The first few 
weeks of our occupation were attended with 
much excitement, and the negroes could do lit- 
tle else than manifest their joy. They had fre- 
quent meetings, at which many enthusiastic 
speakers, from the North, made congratulatory 
harangues. And soon it was proposed to have 
a grand procession to celebrate the glad event, 
While arrangements for this were in progress 
a committee of the former citizens of Charleston 
waited upon Col. Woodford and made earnest 
protestations against his allowing this proces- 
sion. They said they knew, as no one could 
know who had not lived among them, the na- 
ture of these people, and that such a procession 
would greatly endanger the security of the city. 
They said their own people, irritated by the 
sight, might be led to do some indiscreet things 
which might lead to disturbance, and no one 
could tell where it would end. They entreated 
him at any rate to puta formidable guard along 
the whole route it was proposed to take. Col. 
Woodford replied somewhat curtly to their rep- 
resentations. He said the procession should take 
place, and instead of making the additional 
precautions they proposed, he should remove 
the usual guards from all the streets through 
which it was to pass, and he warned them that if 
the white citizens should attempt any of their 
‘tindiscreet things’’ it would be worse for the 
city. The procession was held, and numbered 
thousands of people. They carried garlands 
and banners, and sang ‘‘John Brown,”’ and 
“Star Spangled Banner,” and ‘‘Unioa Forevy- 
er,’’ and made the streets echo with their 


cheers ; but there was no more disturbance of 
peace than there was this last week in the fu- 
neral procession in Boston. I attended a holi- 
day festival in Charleston, at which 10,000 
blacks were assembled with not a single police- 
man on the ground, and did not hear of a sin- 
gle accident or breach of order. 

On the islands their capacity for good de- 
meanor under freedom has been yet more ef- 
fectually put to the test. According to the 
policy inaugurated by Gen. Sherman, a cer- 
tain portion of land, such as they may select, 
is assigned to the colonists, and they proceed 
to plant and to prepare a home. It is inevita- 
ble that, in the confusion of locating scores in 
a day, mistakes may be made in boundaries of 
land, and a thousand oceasions of dispute may 
arise out of such hasty arrangements. Yet 
during the whole process no serious difficulty 
has occurred. And out of the whole number 
thus far provided for, 30,000 are already self- 
sustaining. 

In Georgia the policy has been tried of local 
governments on the various islands, managed 
entirely by the blacks, and with gratifying re- 
sults. The people of the island choose their 
governor and their other officers from among 
themselves, and frame their own municipal reg- 
ulations. I made minute inquiries into their 
condition, and, so far as I could learn, it is very 
creditable. 

There are two other points in regard to the 
blacks which bear upon the question of the 
prospects of the South, and the true policy to 
be pursued. What I have said has been in- 
tended as a testimony to their amenability to 
discipline, and I think it may be considered as 
established that there is no danger to be ap- 
prehended from any disturbance of peace by 
the blacks, unless some oppressive course is 
adopted to provoke it, or unless they are exas- 
perated by irritating treatment on the part of 
the whites. 

It is important to consider, besides, 1. 
Whether they will work: and 2. Whether 
they will have any desire or capacity to rise in 
the moral and intellectual scale. 

1, Ask any planter and he will tell you that 
it is proved by all experience that the negro will 
not work except on compulsion; and you can- 
not yet make him believe otherwise. Ask many 
cacual observers who may have been annoyed 


by some experience of the negro’s shiftlessness 
and laziness, and they will say it probably is 
true. But a careful investigation has brought 
me to the conclusion, in support of which I 
think I have abundant proof, but no time now 
to offer it, that the indisposition to labor, and 
the tendency to shirk, is nothing more than the 
inevitable result of the long habits of working 
with no other motive than fear of the lash. It 
has already been tested and proved (I could 
mention, if I had time, many very interesting 
proofs) that with judicious management they 
can be employed under a voluntary system with 
as much certainty of service as any other class 
of people. And there are individual instances 
of enterprise and thrift (and those not a few) 
which ought to put this point at rest. 

2. As to the aspiration among them for higher 
things little need be said; though it would be 
pleasant to say much. For this aspiration is 
80 universal and so apparent that it has been 
noticed and testified to by all, as has also their 
intelligence and quickness to learn. Not only 
do they welcome the teachers sent from 
the North, and try in all ways to avail them- 
selves of their instruction, but almost their 
first care, when they are settled for themselves, 
is to provide for the education of their children. 
In Savannah the colored people have supported 
free schools at their own cost, by voluntary 
subscription, ever since the capture of the city, 
at an expense of three hundred dollars a 
month, while there has not been one public 
school supported by the whites. I met the 
leading colored people of Savannah in many 
ways—in their committee meetings, in their 
churches, in their political gatherings and in 
their homes—and I found among no class of 
men a higher tone, a more intelligent appreci- 
ation of what was most desirable in life, a pu- 
rer purpose to do whatis right, or a more de- 
termined resolution to improve all the opportu- 
nities that God has given them. 

The question is being agitated in the nation 
now, Shall the negroes be allowed to vote? To 
one who has mingled with them, as I have 
done, the serious discussions upon the proprie- 
ty of it, were it not so serious a matter, would 
provoke a smile. I hope that for, at least, one 
year to come there will be no voting allowed in 
the rebellious States ; but when it is permitted, 
to say that those shall vote who have been la- 


boring to overthrow our government, and who 
now hate it as much as ever, and are deter- 
mined to injure it as much as they dare, and 
that those shall be denied who have been pray- 
ing for it, and weeping for it, and fighting for 
it, and now love it with true, loyal hearts, is too 
unreasonable to be seriously discussed. To be 


sure, there is a large mass of negroes who are 


very degraded, and unfit to exercise the privi- 
lege of franchise, and I should assuredly hope 
for a qualification requiring the ability to read 
and write. But this ignorant mass are no 
more unfit for voters than that large class of 
poor white citizens who are not only ignorant 
and degraded, but vicious, lawless, vagabond 
and violent, The qualification ought to be, of 
course, applied to them as well as to the ne- 
groes ; and there is little doubt as to which 
will rise above it first. In short, the qualifi- 
cation, whatever it be, must be entirely ir- 
respective of color in order to satisfy whether 
the demands of justice, or the interests of the 
State. : 

I have given thus in a general way, and so 
as to require, if there were time to go into de- 
tail, various qualifications, some of the princi- 
pal features of the present condition of the 
South. They are mingled features of prostra- 
tion and promise. ‘I'he promise, however, is 
almost wholly because of the prostration, and 
the greatest hope for the future is from the 
completeness with which the old has been over- 
thrown. Little remains (or will remain if a 
proper degree of rigid justice is exercised in 
the reiidjustment of society) of what has been 
to the South such a bane in church and in 
State, in public and in the home, poisoning 
every member and function of social life, so 
that it has written everywhere a mark that 
reads like a curse of God. 

But all that is essential to prosperity remains. 
A fair proportion of most productive soil; a 
climate generally attractive; ample resources 
of many kinds; and there remain, also, ele- 
ments of fascination and worth in the charac- 
ter of Southern people. There is a hope that 
these advantages may attract those who will 
carry those principles of morals and religion, 
those ideas of government and liberty, those 
institutions of education and of charity, that 
shall rear out of the ashes of what has been in 
our nation the constant source of discord and 


reproach, that which shall henceforth be its best 
ornament and defence. Whether this shall be 
so depends largely upon wise legislation and 
right efforts during this period of regeneration. 
And in connection with it are many duties, as 
the care of educating freedmen, and the like, 


in which every one of us will be called to take 
a part. And I shall be sorry if this imperfect 
sketch has failed to leave this suggestion, that 
if the termination of the war has relieved us 
from certain civic duties, it opens before us new 
and brighter ones in which God calls on us to act. 
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